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Some Notes on Stories of King AjataSatru’s/Kinika’s War 
against the Vrjis and Related Material" 


WU Juan 


Abstract: 

This paper compares Buddhist and Jaina attitudes towards warfare as reflected in textual sources related, directly 
or indirectly, to King AjataSatru’s/Ktnika’s war against the Vrjis (or the Licchavis and their allies). It argues 
that while the Buddhists and Jainas, who composed or redacted those sources, shared the same unwillingness to 
apply the principle of ahimsd to political utilization of military forces at the national level, they nonetheless held 
different opinions on the reconcilability of military obligations with ethical-religious values at the individual 
level. In particular, a comparative reading of a set of three parallel suttas in the Samyutta-nikaya (IV 308-311) 
and Section 7.9 of the Viyadhapannatti shows that although both the Buddha and Mahavira refute the 
Brahmanical idea of heavenly rebirths of battle-slain soldiers, the Buddha stresses the incompatibility of the 
warrior ethic with Buddhist values, while Mahavira addresses the possibility of combining military obligations 


with Jaina values. 


Buddhism and Jainism, as cousin traditions, emerged roughly at the same time (ca. 5th 
century BCE) from the same geographical milieu of northeastern India (ancient Magadha, 
present-day Bihar) where they confronted the same political-social realities including, inter 
alia, military violence. Meanwhile, both religions promote, in didactic terms, the ethical ideal 
of ahimsa (nonviolence), and both call for abstention from killing living beings. Given these 
commonalities, one may wonder: did Buddhists and Jainas in ancient India take the same 
approach to handling the tension between the reality of warfare and the ideal of ahimsda? If 
not, how did their approaches differ? 

Questions of this kind, so far as I am aware, have not been seriously considered in 
previous studies. Nevertheless, they are arguably important for our understanding of the 
ideological priorities and preoccupations of ancient Buddhists and Jainas. As one step 
towards such an understanding —and thus also as a further step towards understanding their 
shared world of discourse— the present paper compares Buddhist and Jaina attitudes towards 
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the International Institute for Asian Studies, Leiden, and with financial support from the Jan Gonda Foundation. 
I wish to express my gratitude to Jonathan Silk, Seishi Karashima, Masahiro Shimoda, and Naomi Appleton for 
their valuable advice for improving the paper. Any errors that remain are mine alone. 
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warfare through investigating narrative sources related to King AjataSatru’s war against the 
Vryjis found in both religious traditions. 

It has long been observed that both ancient Buddhists and Jainas told stories about a war 
between the Magadhan king AjataSatru (named Ktnika in Jainism) and the confederacy of 
the Vrjis, of which the most important constituent is the Licchavi tribe of Vaisalt.' In 
examining the Buddhist and Jaina accounts, previous scholars have mainly focused on the 
overall differences between the Buddhist and Jaina storylines, and on the similarities between 
certain narrative details (such as the causes of the war, and the intrigues used in the conquest 
of Vaisali).* To date, no specific study has been done to compare Buddhist and Jaina attitudes 
towards warfare as reflected in the stories of King AjataSatru’s/Kinika’s war against the Vrjis 
and related material.’ This paper is an attempt to make such a comparison. In what follows, I 
will first look at the Buddhist attitude towards warfare in sources related, either directly or 
indirectly, to AjataSatru’s war against the Vrjis. After this, I will look at the Jaina attitude 
towards warfare in sources related to Kinika’s war against a tribal confederacy formed by the 
Licchavis and their allies. Then, in the rest of the paper, taking into account both the Buddhist 
and Jaina sources, I will remark on the similarities and differences between the Buddhist and 
Jaina attitudes towards war as discerned from those sources. 


Buddhist Attitude towards Warfare in the Story of AjataSatru’s War against the Vriis 
and Related Material 


As is well known, the various versions of the non-Mahayana Mahdaparinirvana-sitra (MPS) 
begin with an episode telling that King AjataSatru sends his minister Varsakara to seek advice 


See earlier observations by Raychaudhuri (1996 [1923], 185-190); Jacobi (1970 [1930], 807-813); Basham 
(1951, 68-78; 1953, 37-41); Nagraj (1974, 59-71). The confederacy of the Vrjis, as known from Buddhist 
sources, consisted mainly of the Licchavis, whose capital was at Vaisalt, and the Videhas, whose capital was at 
Mithila (see DBPN, 727, s.v. Vajji; DPPN, ii. 813-815, s.v. Vajjt). The Jainas informed us that nine Mallai 
chiefs, nine Lecchai (= Licchavi) chiefs, and eighteen tribal kings of Kast and Kosala formed a confederacy in 
the fight against Kiniya (see Viy §7.9, sutta 299 [text in Doshi 1974-1982, 1.304.1—2; summarized in Deleu 
1970, 140; translated in Lalwani 1973-1985, iii.67], and Nir §1.19 [text in Deleu 1969, 110-111 = 1996, 50; 
translated in Wiles 2000, 139]). Abhayadeva (11th cent.) interpreted the confederacy as being formed by nine 
Mallai chiefs of Kast and nine Lecchai chiefs of Kosala (cf. Deleu 1970, 141), but this interpretation seems to be 
incorrect (cf. PrPN, ii.553, s.v. Mallai, n.2; cited in Wiles 2000, 139 n.111). On the correspondence between the 
Buddhist form Licchavi and the Jaina form Lecchai (Skt. *Lecchaki), see Jacobi 1884, 266 n.1. 

According to the Buddhists, Ajatasattu waged the war in order to obtain some fragrant material 
(gandhabhanda) near the Ganges (see Sv 516,21-517,12; Mp IV 15,11-16,4), and after sending his minister 
Vassakara to sow dissension among the Vajjis, Ajatasattu eventually conquered Vesali (see Sv 522,19-524 4; 
Mp IV 17,4—-5). According to the Jainas, Kinika waged the war in order to obtain an elephant in the climax of 
must (gandhahatthi) and a priceless necklace (see Nir §§$1.15—18 [text in Deleu 1969, 107-110 = 1996, 47-50; 
translated in Wiles 2000, 107—139]), and after sending the ascetic Kilavalaka to deceive the people of Vaisali, 
Ktnika finally captured the city (see AvC I 567.6-568.1, parallel to AVH 437a7—-b8 and AvM 533al1-534b7; 
edited and translated in Koch 1990, 332-335). Basham (1951, 72-74) points out that the gandhabhanda in the 
Buddhist story corresponds to the gandhahatthi in the Jaina story, and that the deceiving role played by 
Vassakara corresponds to that played by Ktlavalaka. 

So far as I know, only Jaini (2007, 160-167) and Appleton (2014, 66-67) have considered together 
Buddhist and Jaina attitudes towards war. Since in their studies both scholars explore the issue of war for other 
purposes than providing a comparative survey of Buddhist and Jaina sources related to AjataSatru’s/Kinika’s 
campaign against the Vrjis (or the Licchavis and their allies), their explorations are therefore different from 
what I will undertake below. 
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from the Buddha regarding the waging of war on the Vrjis. Having heard Varsakara’s report 
of AjataSatru’s plan to destroy the Vrjis, the Buddha says that the Vrjis will be invincible as 
long as they stick to seven principles of non-decline. Taking note of the Buddha’s words, 
Varsakara realizes that the Vrjis cannot be easily conquered. In the Pali version, Vassakara 
concludes that Ajatasattu will not be able to defeat the Vajjis simply by war, without using 
intrigue or sowing internal dissension.’ 

In commenting on this episode, Lambert Schmithausen rightly points out that although 
the Buddha’s response to Varsakara appears like an attempt to discourage AjataSatru from 
attacking the Vrjis, within the context of the MPS the real purpose of this episode is not to 
show the Buddha’s discouraging stance on war, but to provide “a stepping stone” for 
introducing the following sermon, where the Buddha teaches the monks seven principles that 
can prevent their community from declining.’ Further, as a number of scholars have already 
noted,° in this episode, while the Buddha speaks of the (temporary) invincibility of the Vrjis, 
he expresses no outright condemnation of AjataSatru’s plan to wage war, nor does he remark 
on the immorality of war from a Buddhist ethical point of view. The absence of explicit 
condemnation of political warfare is not unique to the MPS, but typical of most of early 
Buddhist canonical scriptures.’ The absence may well have been due to practical concerns of 
the Buddhist authors, for as both André Bareau and Lambert Schmithausen have suggested, 
those authors were almost certainly aware of the inevitability of warfare in the real world of 
ancient Indian politics, and the fact that any explicit condemnation of the utilization of 
military forces could have been interpreted by contemporary kings as an encroachment upon 
their political interests .* 

While the Buddha is shown as making no condemnation of AjataSatru’s plan to wage war 
in the MPS, elsewhere we find that he does make a clear rejection of the ksatradharma, the 
duty of members of the warrior caste to fight in war.’ For instance, in a set of three parallel 
suttas found in the Samyutta-nikdya, three military headmen ask the Buddha almost the same 


See DN II 76,24 (parallel to AN IV 20,29-21,1). This detail is only found in Pali, not in the Sanskrit, 
Chinese or Tibetan versions of the episode (see Waldschmidt 1950-1951, ii.118-119, Vorgang 1.40; Bareau 
1970, 23-24; Schmithausen 2014, 45 n.47). Note that the Arthasastra (XI.1.1-30), a classic Indian work on 
statecraft, recommends various “ways of [fermenting] dissension” (bhedopddandni) as strategies for conquering 
confederacies (cf. Kangle 1960, 244.1-245.9 [text]; 1963, 526-529 [translation]; Olivelle 2013, 389-390 
translation]). 

Schmithausen 2014, 45. For similar arguments, see Bareau 1993, 36; Collins 1998, 445. 

Bareau 1993, 38; Schmithausen 1999, 49-51; Zimmermann 2000, 206-207; Shimoda 2002, 396-97. 
Schmithausen (2014, 42) notes, “in the sermons of the early canon a straightforward condemnation of war 
and capital punishment is not easily found.” (italics in original) 

Bareau 1993, 38; Schmithausen 1999, 51; 2014, 44. 

The most detailed studies to date of the notion of ksatradharma are Hara (1968a; 1968b; 1969), which 
provide thorough examinations of all related evidence found in the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
HarivamSa. Hara (1968a, 2; 1968b, 1) clarifies that ksatradharma as seen in the epic literature falls into two 
categories: when used in peaceful contexts, ksatradharma is synonymous to rdjadharma, referring to the duties 
of kings to protect their subjects, to rule in accordance with justice, and to honor brahmins; when used in the 
contexts of war, ksatradharma refers specifically to the duty of warriors to fight bravely and to die heroic deaths 
on the battlefield. 


ND wo 
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questions (with only minor variations).'° In the first of the three suttas, the Yodhdjivasutta,'' a 
soldier headman asks the Buddha: 


sutam me bhante pubbakanam dcariyapadcariyadnam yodhdjivanam bhadsamanadnam yo so 
yodhajivo sangame ussahati vayamati \| tam enam ussahantam vayamantam pare hananti 


pariyapadenti || so kayassa bheda param maranda Sarafjitanam'* devanam sahavyatam 


'°. See SN IV 308-311 (nos. 42.3-5); translated in Woodward 1927, 216-218; Bodhi 2000, 1i1.1334—36; 


Hattori et al. 2013, 673-679. Of the three suttas, only the Yodhdjtvasutta (no. 42.3) has full parallels in two 
Chinese versions of the SA (T. 99, 227b10-227c11 [satra 908]; T. 100, 420b10—420c9 [satra 123]; no Sanskrit 
parallel has survived [see Enomoto 1994, 10; Chung 2008, 191]). The Hatthadrohasutta (no. 42.4) has no 
Chinese counterpart at all. The Assarohasutta (no. 42.5), strictly speaking, also finds no parallel in Chinese. 
Although both satra 909 of T. 99 and satra 124 of T.100 mention a horse-training leader corresponding to 
assGroho gamani in the Assdrohasutta, the contents of the two Chinese sitras are in fact totally different from 
the Pali sutta. For comments on the three Pali suttas as a whole, see Schmithausen 1999, 48; 2014, 45-46; 
Shimoda 2002, 397-98 [both scholars consider sa@tra 909 of T. 99 and/or sitra 124 of T. 100 to be parallel to 
the Pali suttas, with which I could not agree]. On the Yodhdjrvasutta alone, see Upadhyaya 1971, 531; Jaini 
2007: 160-161; Appleton 2014, 67. 

"As Bodhi (2000, 11.1449 n.339) and Jaini (2007, 160 n.15) point out, according to Buddhaghosa, the word 
yodhajiva literally means “one making a living through warfare” (Spk II 103, 20-21: yuddhena jivikam 
kappanako), thus referring to a professional soldier. 

'2 The Sinhalese, Burmese and Thai editions give different readings of this name. The sentence in question 
occurs four times in the Yodhdjivasutta and four times in the Assarohasutta. The table below provides an 
overview of different readings of this name in its eight occurrences (I thank Chris Clark of University of Sydney 
for helping me with identifying the readings in the Buddhajayantt [BJ] edition and King Chulalongkorn [KC] 
edition; the abbreviations S', S*, S’, B' and B’ separately refer to three Sinhalese and two Burmese manuscripts 
used by Léon Feer in producing the PTS edition of the SN): 


Table 1 References and Readings of the Gods’ Name in Sinhalese, Burmese and Thai Editions of the 
Yodhajivasutta and the Assarohasutta 


No. PTS Reference PTS BJ BJ KC KC Chattha Chattha Chinese Chinese 
Reading Reference Reading Reference Reading Sangayana Sangayana Counterpart in Counterpart in 
(Sinhalese) (Sinhalese) (Thai) (Thai) Reference Reading T.99 T. 100 
(Burmese) (Burmese) 


Fete A fs Fee py 
feet fi HE 
SN IV 308,24 = Sarafijitanam SNIV Sarafijitanam Sarajitinam SNIV(DPG Parajitanam “defeated by “decorated by 
(S' and S’) (BJ vol. 16) vol. 26) (=B',B’) arrows” arrows” 
562.8 296, 25 [*Sarajitanam] [*Saraiijitanam] 
Sarajitanam (227b15) (420b16) 
(S*) 


SN IV 308,33 Sarafijitanam Sarafijitanam Sarajitanam Parajitanam 
(S', S’,S’) (=B’, B’) 


SN IV 309,13 Sarajitanam Saraiijitinam Sarajitanam Parajitinam — fg eR 
(S!, $2, $3) (= B', B’) (227b28) 


SN IV 309,27 — Saraiijitanam Sarafijitanam Sarajitanam Parajitanam fig {R pupan(4 
(S', S?,S°) (=B'; (227c6-8) (420c6) 
B?: Para°) 


SNIV 310,13 Sarajitinam Sarafijitinam Sarajitinam Parajitanam 
(S', S’,S*) (=B', B’) 

SN IV 310,22. — [omission Sarafijitanam Sarajitanam Parajitanam 
indicated by (= B', B’) 
pel (S',S*, S*) 

SN IV 311,9 Sarajitanam Sarafijitanam Sarajitanam Parajitanam 
(S', S’,S’) (=B', B’) 

SNIV 311,22 — Sarajitanam Sarafijitanam Sarajitanam Parajitanam 
(S',S4,8°) (=B',B’) 


There are basically three types of readings of this name: 1) Sarafjitanam (lit. “anointed with arrows”, which 
may mean “decorated with arrows” in the present context), attested in the Buddhajayanti edition and in the three 
Sinhalese manuscripts used by Feer. In its two occurrences (Nos. 1 and 4), this reading, along with the 
following devanam sahavyatam upapajjati, matches the phrase 7 fi H&K (“reborn in the Heaven Decorated 
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upapajjatiti \l | idha bhagava kim ahd ti \l || (SN IV 308,20-25 [almost identical to 310,9- 
14]; see the Chinese counterparts at T. 99, 227b12-16, and T. 100, 420b13-16) 

“O Venerable Sir, I have heard previous soldiers who were teachers and teachers of 
teachers saying, ‘When a soldier strives and exerts himself in battle, [if] others kill him, 
finish him off, while he is striving and exerting himself, at the breaking up of his body, 
after his death, he is reborn into the company of Sarafijita—gods.’ What does the Blessed 
One say in this case?” 


The view that one who fights to death in battle is reborn in heaven seems to be very old and 
was arguably influential in the Brahmanical world. It has been suggested that the Reveda 
10.154.3 (cf. also Atharvaveda 18.2.17) may represent an early piece of evidence for this 
view.'* The verse states, “Those who fight in battles, who as heroes abandon their bodies, or 
those who offer a thousand gifts [to brahmin officiants]—also straight to them let him [= a 
dead man] go.”"* P. V. Kane points out that this verse implies that “warriors losing life in 
battle reap the same rewards that those who make gifts of a thousand cows in sacrifices 
secure.”'> Moreover, in the Bhagavadgita (2.37), in persuading Arjuna to fight, Krsna says to 
him, “Either you are killed and will attain to heaven, or you triumph and will enjoy the earth. 


with Arrows”) in one Chinese version of the SA (T. 100, 420b16 and c6). Bodhi (2000, ii.1335) translates 
Saranjitanam as “battle-slain”, which appears problematic to me. Woodward (1927, 216) and Malalasekera 
(DPPN, ii.1068, s.v. Sarafijita) seem to understand Sarajijita as sa-rafijita (instead of a compound formed by 
sara |< Skt. Sara “arrow’’] and afijita “anointed’’) and translate it as “of Passionate Delight”. Perhaps based on 
the same understanding, Hattori et al. (2013, 673) translate Sarafijitanam devanam as “3& LAR ESTE IAK 
({242XK)” [“gods accompanied by delight”]. It is hard to say what Sarajjita really means, especially given that 
this word is a proper name and may have a non-Indic (for instance, Dravidian) origin. (2) Sardjitanam 
(“defeated by arrows”), attested in the Thai edition and in three Sinhalese manuscripts used by Feer. In its three 
occurrences (Nos. 1, 3 and 4), this reading, together with the following devanam sahavyatam upapajjati, 
matches 42 fii KE{KX (“reborn in the Heaven Conquered by Arrows”) in another Chinese version of the SA (T. 
99, 227b15, b28, and c6-8). Akanuma cites the rendition ffi ME (KK as a correspondent to Saranjita (DBPN, 
593, s.v.). However, the Indic original of fu ME {RK must have been *Sarajita (or its derivative), and the 
correspondent to Sarafjita should be the aforementioned ffij #£/& (“decorated with arrows”). (3) Parajitanam 
(“defeated by others”), attested in the Burmese Sixth Council edition and in two Burmese manuscripts used by 
Feer. According to Norman (1969, i.134 [ad Th 49]), the s/p confusion seems to be very old, “which presumably 
dates from the time when the texts were first written down” in India, and “[t]he mistake arose from the similarity 
between the two letters in the Brahmi script, and can be seen in the Asokan inscriptions”. For examples of such 
confusion in others Pali texts, see Norman 1969, 134 [ad Th 49]; 1971, 56 [ad Thi 6]; 2001, 234 [ad Sn 353] and 
246 [ad Sn 418]. Since the Sinhalese tradition is, in general, more likely to preserve old readings (see von 
Hiniiber 1971, 245) and in the present case the Sinhalese reading Sardjitanam finds evidence in Chinese, it can 
be suggested that Sardjitanam is older, whereas the Burmese reading Parajitanam is a later error. 

a See Kane 1993 [1946], 58; Schmithausen 1992, 138 n.194; Feller Jatavallabhula 1999, 96. 

RV 10.154.3a-d (Nooten and Holland 1994, 563): yé yidhyante pradhdnesu' siiraso yé taniitydjah | yé va 
sahdsradaksinas | tams cid evdpi gachatat || This verse forms part of a funeral hymn, the poet of which, 
according to the Anukramant (‘“‘index’’), is Yam1, sister of Yama (ruler of the dead). According to Jamison and 
Brereton (2014, 111.1638), in this hymn, “[e]ach verse describes the character and habits of the distinguished 
forefathers now resident in the other world, and ends with a refrain urging the dead man to go and join them 
there”. There are different interpretations of pradhdnesu in 3a. yé ytidhyante pradhdnesu. Geldner (2003 [1951], 
385) translates 3a, along with Saraso in 3b, as “Die in den Kampfen als Helden streiten”. Doniger (1981, 54) 
also translates, “Those who fight in battles as heroes”. Both understand pradhdna in the sense of “Kémpf/ 
battle”, thus agreeing with the 14"-century commentator Sayana’s explanation pradhanah samgramah (see 
Miiller 1892, iv.474). Jamison and Brereton (2014, iii.1638), however, understand pradhdna as “prize—contest” 
instead of “battle, war”. They translate 3a as “Those who fight in prize-contests”, and 3b as “who as champions 
abandon their bodies”. 

' Kane 1993 [1946], 58. 
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Therefore rise up, Kaunteya [= Arjuna], resolved upon battle.”'® Also, in one section of the 
ArthaSastra concerning how to rouse the courage of soldiers before a war, Kautilya 
recommends, “Bards and panegyrists should proclaim heaven for the brave and exclusion 
from heaven for the timid, and extol the castes, associations, families, deeds, and conduct of 
the soldiers.”'” In the Manava—DharmasSastra, heavenly rebirths are promised to those kings 


who fight bravely in battles. As the text claims, “When kings fight each other in battles with 


all their strength, seeking to kill each other and refusing to turn back, they go to heaven.” 


Since works such as the Bhagavadgita, the Arthasastra, and the Manava-Dharmasastra drew 
considerably on earlier sources, it is likely that the view of heavenly rebirths of battle-slain 
warriors had already became popular even before the composition of those works." In the 
Yodhdjivasutta (as well as in the Hattharohasutta and the AssGrohasutta), however, such a 
popular view is utterly rejected by the Buddha who replies to the headman as follows: 


yo so gadmani yodhdjivo sangame ussahati vayamati || tassa tam cittam pubbe hinam 
duggatam”’ duppanihitam ime satté hafifantu va bajjhantu va ucchijjantu va vinassantu va 
ma ahesum iti vd ti \| tam enam ussahantam vayamantam pare hananti pariyadpddenti \| so 


kayassa bheda param maranda Sardjita nama niraya’' tatthupapajjati || (SN IV 309,4—9 


'© BhG 2.37 (Belvalkar 1947, 122): hato vad prapsyasi svargam jitva va bhoksyase mahim | tasmdd uttistha 


Kaunteya yuddhaya krtaniscayah || Translation quoted from van Buitenen 1981, 77. On this verse, see also Jaini 
1979, 314 n.62; 2000: 14-15; 2004, 57-58; 2007: 162-63. For a detailed discussion on the idea of heavenly 
rebirths of battle—slain soldiers as illustrated in the Sanskrit epic literature, see Hara 1968b, 5-30. As Hopkins 
(1889, 94, 185 and 200) notes, the Mahabharata holds that not just warriors, but also slaves (Sadras) attain 
heaven by fighting and dying in battles. 

'~ AS 103.43 (Kangle 1960, 237.10-11): sitamagadhah Saranam svargam asvargam bhiranam jati- 
samghakulakarmavyttastavam ca yodhadnam varnayeyuh | Translation quoted from Olivelle 2013, 379. See also 
an earlier translation in Kangle 1963, 510. 

'8. MDh 7.89 (Olivelle 2005, 628.3-4): Ghavesu mitho ’nyonyam jighamsanto mahiksitah | yudhyamanah 
param Saktya svargam yanty aparanmukhah || Translation quoted from Olivelle 2005, 159. 

' On the composition dates of the MDh (ca. 2nd—3rd centuries CE) and the AS (ca. 175-300 CE), see 
respectively Olivelle 2005, 25, and 2013, 31. As for the BhG, Brockington (1998, 147-48) suggests the Ist 
century CE as its probable composition date on the basis of its linguistic and stylistic features. 

20. The Burmese Sixth Council edition (DPG 26, 217.8) has gahitam dukkatam (“seized, misarranged”’) for 
hinam duggatam. Dukkatam is also the reading preserved in Buddhaghosa’s commentary (cf. Spk III 103,24 = 
DPG 31, 141.12: dukkatan ti dutthu katam, “‘misarranged’ means that it was badly arranged”). 

As in the case of Sarafijitanam/Sarajitanam/Parajitanam (see above, note 12), the Sinhalese, Thai and 
Burmese editions also give different readings of the hell’s name. The sentence in question occurs once in the 
Yodhdjivasutta and once in the Assdrohasutta. The table below provides an overview of different readings of 
this name in its two occurrences: 


Table 2 References and Readings of the Hell’s Name in Sinhalese, Burmese and Thai Editions of the 
Yodhajivasutta and the Assarohasutta 


. PTS PTS BJ BJ KC KC Chattha Chattha Chinese Chinese 
Reference Reading Reference Reading Reference Reading Sangayana Sangayana Counterpart in Counterpart in 
(Sinhalese) (Sinhalese) (Thai) (Thai) Reference Reading T.99 T. 100 
(Burmese) (Burmese) 


Sarajita SN IV (BJ Saraifijito 378,13 Sarajito SNIV (DPG _ Parajito 


(S',S’,S*) _ vol.16) vol.26) (=B',B") 
562,23 297,10 


Sarajito SN IV Saraiijito 380,11 Sarajito Parajito 
(S',S2,S°) 566.7 (= B', B’) 


There are two types of readings of this name: (1) Sardjita or Sardjito (“defeated by arrows”), attested in the 
Thai edition and in three Sinhalese manuscripts used by Feer. Woodward (1927, 217) translates Sardjita niraya 
as “Purgatory of Quarrels” and Bodhi (2000, ii.1335) translates it as “Battle-Slain Hell”, both of which seem 
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[almost identical to 310,27—311,5]; see the Chinese counterparts at T. 99, 227b18—25, and 
T. 100, 420b20-27) 

“O Headman, when a soldier strives and exerts himself in battle, he must have had this 
low, depraved and misdirected thought beforehand: ‘Let those beings be killed, be 
captivated, be destroyed, be exterminated.’ Or, ‘Let them not exist.’ [If] others kill him, 
finish him off, while he is striving and exerting himself, at the breaking up of his body, 
after his death—there is a hell named Sarajita (‘Defeated by Arrows’)—there he is reborn.” 


The Buddha goes on to clarify that the view that one fighting to death in battle is reborn in 
heaven is a “perverted view” (micchdditthi), and that anyone who holds such a view will be 
reborn either in hell or in the animal realm.” The Buddha’s answer to the headman’s question 
addresses the absolute incompatibility of the warrior ethic with the Buddhist ideology that 
promotes the cultivation of a mind free from any defilements. This incompatibility is also 
suggested by some other textual sources. For instance, as Rupert Gethin has amply shown, in 
both the Theravada Abhidhamma and Sarvastivada Abhidharma literature, it is consistently 
maintained that the intentional killing of a living being is, in all circumstances, motivated by 
hatred or aversion (Pali dosa; Skt. dvesa) and therefore can only be regarded as an 
unwholesome (Pali akusala; Skt. akuSala) act leading to unpleasant karmic result.” 

Thus, as far as we can discern from the Buddhist canonical sources, although the 
Buddhist authors, being aware of the inevitability of warfare in their days, made no attempt to 


morally criticize AjataSatru’s war against the Vrjis (or any other military affairs),” it is 


problematic. (2) Parajito (“defeated by others”), attested in the Burmese Sixth Council edition and in the two 
Burmese manuscripts used by Feer. According to Buddhaghosa’s commentary (Spk II 103,24—-104,2; DPG 31: 
141.12-14), Sarajita nama niraya [DPG: parajito ndma nirayo] ti ayam pi na visum eko nirayo. aviciyam yeva 
[DPG: avicisseva] pana ekasmim kotthdse paficavudha-sannaddha phalaka-hatthaé hatthi-assa-rathe Gruyha 
sangame yujjhanta viya paccanti. tam sandhay’ etam vuttam (“As for ‘a hell named Defeated-by-Arrows’ 
[DPG: ‘a hell named Defeated-by-Others’], this is not an individual hell on its own. Rather, within one division 
in the Avici hell [DPG: of the Avici hell], those armed with five weapons, with shields in their hands, having 
climbed onto elephants, horses and chariots, fighting in a battle, as it were, are boiled. With reference to this 
implication, this [= the hell’s name] is said.”) Compared with Parajito nama nirayo, the reading Sarajita nama 
nirayd (or its variant Sardjito nama nirayo) seems to fit better with Buddhaghosa’s explanation, since he does 
not mention the defeat of those hell-beings by others, but he does mention that they were armed with weapons. 
Neither of the two Chinese versions of the SA mentions the name of the hell in which killed soldiers are reborn. 
SN IV 309,10—17 [almost identical to 311,6—13]; translated in Woodward 1927, 217; Bodhi 2000, 11.1335; 
Hattori et al. 2013, 674. See the Chinese counterparts at T. 99, 227b25-cl, and T. 100, 420b27—28. According 
to Jaini (2007: 162), this definition of micchdaditthi may be applied to the same word that appears in the story of 
King Dutthagamani in the Mahadvamsa (XXV 110). See also below note 60. 
Gethin 2004, 174-189; 2007, 70-71. 
To be sure, there is indeed some early textual evidence showing Buddhist disapproval of warfare. For 
instance, a sutta (no. 3.2.4) in the Kosala—samyutta (SN I 82,24-83,32) and its Chinese parallels (T. 99, 
338b29-c20 [saitra 1236]; T. 100, 395c7—-19 [satra 63]) describe a battle between AjataSatru and Prasenajit of 
Kosala. In commenting on Ajatasatru’s defeat of Prasenajit, the Buddha utters a verse to address the 
disadvantage of war for both the victor and the loser (SN I 83,31-32; DPG 23: 101.11-12: jayam veram 
pasavati dukkham seti pardjito | upasanto sukham seti hitva jayam pardjayan [|DPG: jayapardjayan] ti || “The 
Victorious one breeds enmity. The defeated one sleeps unhappily. The one at peace, having given up victory and 
defeat, sleeps happily”). See the Chinese counterparts at T. 99, 338c18-19 and T. 100, 395c17-18; parallel 
verses in Dhp 201, Avs 1 57.10-11, and Uv XXX.1. See also earlier studies by Upadhyaya 1971, 535; Enomoto 
1994, 51; Choong 2006, 25; Chung 2008, 218. The Buddha, however, does not mention the immoral nature of 
war as such. In fact, as Schmithausen (2014, 43) observes, “the sermons [in early Buddhist canonical literature] 
are, on the whole, remarkably reserved with respect to the moral evaluation of warfare” (parentheses added by 
the present author). 
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nonetheless clear that war in any form, whether aggressive or defensive, runs directly counter 
to and is therefore simply incompatible with the Buddhist values. In the Jaina story of King 
Ktnika’s war against the Licchavis and their allies, Mahavira also makes comments on the 
warrior ethic, and his opinion is somewhat different from the Buddha’s. It is to the Jaina 
sources that we now turn. 


Jaina Attitude towards Warfare in the Story of Kinika’s War against the Licchavis and 
Their Allies 


The fifth Anga of the Svetambara canon, known as the Viyahapannatti (Skt. Vyakhya- 
prajnapti, “Proclamation of Explanations”) or Bhagavat-sutta (Skt. Bhagavati-siitra, “Holy 
Scripture”), whose nucleus may be dated between the Ist century BCE/Ist century CE and 
the 3rd century CE,” is perhaps the oldest extant Jaina source on Kinika’s military activities. 
In this text there is a conversation between Mahavira and his disciple Gautama regarding two 
battles that are said to have taken place between Kinika and his enemies (including the 
Mallas, the Licchavis, and their allies), namely, the “Battle of Great Stones” (Pkt. 
mahasilakantaga samgdma) and the “Battle of the Chariot with the Mace” (rahamusala 
samgama).°° According to the text, Kinika won both battles, and in each battle hundreds of 
thousands of soldiers were killed. Being devoid of good conduct and not observing any 
religious vow, those who died in the first battle were reborn as hell beings or animals.”’ As 
for those who died in the second battle, Mahavira says, “Among them, ten thousands were 
reborn in the womb of a fish. One was reborn in heaven. One was reborn in a good family. 
The rest were generally reborn in hell or in the animal realm.””** Having heard this, Gautama 


°° On this dating, see Ohira (1994, 1 and 22). In commenting on Ohira’s chronological scheme of the 


Svetambara Jaina canonical texts, Dundas (2006, 386) says, “While this model might at times be judged 
overschematic and mechanical (...), it is the most convincing available thus far...” 

The story of the two battles in Viy 7.9 has been discussed by Ohira (1994, 170-171); Jaini (2000, 14-16; 
2002, 145; 2004, 57-59; 2007, 163-167); Kawasaki (2004); Dundas (2006, 393; 2007, 47-48); Appleton (2014, 
66-67). Only Jaini (2007) and Appleton (2014) have noted the connection of the Viy’s account with the 
Buddhist Yodhdjivasutta. 
sa Viy 7.9, sutta 299 (Doshi 1974-1982, 1.306.6-8): te nam bhamte manuyd nisstla java nippaccakkhana- 
posahovavasa sdaruttha parikuviya samaravahiya anuvasamta kdlamase kdlam kiccad kahim gata kahim 
uvavannad? Goyamda osannam naraga-tirikkhajoniesu uvavanna | According to Doshi (306 n.1), ‘java’ padena 
‘niggund nimmerda’ ity evam visesanadvayam atra yojyam, “Given the word java [< Skt. ydvat, ‘up to’], a pair 
of adjectives are to be added here, i.e., ‘devoid of virtues, without restraints’.” So the passage may be translated 
as follows: “[Gautama asked,] ‘O Venerable Sir, being devoid of good conduct, [devoid of virtues, 
unrestrained,] not observing any vow or fast, enraged, wrathful, killed in the battle, with passions unpacified, at 
the time of death, having finished their lives, where did those men go, where were they reborn?’ [Mahavira 
said,] ‘O Gautama, they were generally reborn in hell or as animals.’” Lalwani (1973-1985, iii.70) translates 
nippaccakkhana-posahovavasa as “devoid of confession and fast’. This is incorrect, for nippaccakkhadna (“one 
who does not take the vow of paccakkhdna [‘renouncement of certain foods or activities]”) corresponds to Skt. 
*nispratyakhydna rather than *nispratikramana (“one who does not practice pratikramana [‘ritualized 
confession’]”). Although both pratyakhydna and pratikramana are recommended practices for the Jaina laity, 
their meanings are different (see Jaini 1979, 189-190). On the compound nippaccakkhdna-posahovavasa (or its 
variant nippa®) referring to “one who does not observe any vow or fast even on sacred days”, see Ratnachandra 
1923-1932, 11.958, s.v. nippaccakkhdna. On this passage, see also Jaini (2007: 164). 
ze: Viy 7.9, sutta 300 (Doshi 1974-1982, i.307.10-11): tattha nam dasa sahassto egde macchiyde kucchimsi 
uvavanndo, ege devalogesu uvavanne, ege sukule paccdyate avasesad osannam naraga-tirikkhajoniesu 
uvavanna. 
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asks Mahavira as follows: 


bahujane nam bhamte annamannassa evam dikkhati java” pariiveti evam khalu bahave 
manussG annataresu uccdvaesu samgadmesu abhimuha ceva pahayd samanad kalamdse 
kdlam kiccad annayaresu devaloesu devattde uvavattaro bhavamti | se kaham etam bhamte 
evam | (Viy 7.9, sutta 402)" 

“O Venerable Sir, many people talk thus to each other, [speak thus, declare thus,] expound 
thus, ‘Indeed, many men who are killed while facing forward [i.e., facing their enemies]*! 
in various big and small battles, at the time of death, having finished their lives, are reborn 
as gods in various heavenly realms.’ Then, O Venerable Sir, is this so?” 


This question is remarkably similar to the one the headman asks the Buddha in the 
Yodhajivasutta discussed above. The similarity suggests that both the Buddhists and Jainas 
paid specific attention to the dominant Brahmanical idea that soldiers who fight to death on 
the battlefield reap rewards in heaven.*> While Mahavira, like the Buddha, also refutes such 
an idea, saying, “Those who spoke in this way spoke a falsehood,” his explanation is 
different from that given by the Buddha. He clarifies that among those soldiers killed in the 
“Battle of the Chariot with the Mace” only one was reborn in heaven. That one was a Jaina 
layman called Varuna. According to Mahavira, “on one occasion, while practising the 
sastabhakta fast, Varuna, grandson of Naga, was commanded by the order of the king, by the 
order of the assembly, by the order of the army [to join] in the Battle of the Chariot with the 
Mace.”» Before joining in the battle, he made a vow: “When I am fighting the Battle of the 
Chariot with the Mace, if someone strikes [me] first, it is then fitting to strike [him] back. 
Otherwise, it is not fitting [to strike].”*° Having entered the battlefield, he encountered an 


Here java refers to a description of talk among people which is given in full in Uvav 38 (Leumann 1883, 
49.11-12: bahujano annamannassa evam aikkhai evam bhasai evam pannavei evam pariivei); see also Deleu 
1969, 92 [java no. 20] = 1996, 32. I include the whole description in my translation. 
°° Doshi 1974-1982, i.307.20-308.2. 

The word abhimuha (< abhimukha, “facing forward”) implies that the soldiers did not flee but died bravely. 
In discussing the warriors’ death in the Mahabharata, Feller Jatavallabhula (1999, 97) notes, “an important 
precondition for their going to heaven is that they should die abhimukha (facing the enemy), that is, die a heroic 
death, and not that of a coward struck in the back while attempting to flee.” 
 Deleu (1970, 39) notes that in the Viy the discussions between Mahavira and Gautama regarding heretical 
views follow a pattern: Gautama states such-and-such a view and asks Mahavira’s opinion; Mahavira answers 
that such-and-such a view is false and then proclaims such-and-such other view in this concern. 

3. Dundas (2006, 393) suggests that the story of the two battles in the Viy actually refers to the marital world 
portrayed in the Mahabharata “where a glorious death in battle was reckoned to lead to heaven”. 

‘Doshi 1974-1982, 1.308 .3: je te evam Ghamsu miccham te evam Ghamsu. Jaini (2007, 165) points out, “The 
word miccham used by Mahavira here to characterize the disputed assertion is reminiscent of the term 
micchdaditthi employed by the Buddha in the Yodhajiva-sutta.” 

a Doshi 1974-1982, i.308.9-10: Varune Naganattue annaya kaydt rayadbhiogenam ganabhiogenam 
balabhiogenam rahamusale samgame dnatte samane chatthabhattie. On chattha-bhattia (Skt. *sasta-bhaktika) 
referring to one who refuses to take food until the 6th meal (i.e., one spending 2% days by fasting), see 
Schubring 1935, 174, §156. On this sentence, see also a comment by Kawasaki (2004, 46) who notes that the 
phrase rdyabhiogenam ganabhiogenam balabhiogenam (“by the order of the king, by the order of the assembly, 
by the order of the army”) also appears in the Uvdsagadasdo 58 (Hoernle 1885-1888, 1.23.13-14 [text], ii.35 
[translation]) and in the Avassaya 6.1 (Punyavijaya and Bhojak 1977, 350.8—9). In both texts, the phrase is used 
to refer to a case where a Jaina layman is forced—rather than spontaneous—to pay homage or to make 
donations to a heretical community. 

36 Doshi 1974-1982, i.309.10-11: kappati me rahamusalam samgadmam samgadmemdnassa je puvvim 
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enemy who challenged him to fight. Varuna said to that man, “O Beloved of the Gods, it is 
not fitting to strike you when I am not struck [by you]. Please strike [me] first!’”*’ On hearing 
this, that man shot Varuna with an arrow. Varuna then reacted as follows: 


tae nam se Varune Nadganattue tenam purisenam gadhappaharitkae samdne Gsurutte java* 
misimisemadne dhanum pardmusati dhanum pardmusitta usum pardmusati usum 
pardmusittad Gyatakanndyatam usum kareti Gyatakannadyatam usum karetta tam purisam 
egahaccam kiidahaccam jiviyato vavaroveti | (Viy 7.9, sutta 302)” 

Then Varuna, grandson of Naga, severely injured by that man, immediately enraged, 
[furious, intemperate,] and gnashing his teeth with anger, took up his bow. Having taken 
up the bow, he fitted an arrow. Having fitted the arrow, he drew the arrow to his ear. 
Having drawn the arrow to his ear, he deprived that man at once”’ of his life. 


Being mortally wounded, Varuna left the battlefield and retreated to a solitary place. He paid 
homage to Mahavira from afar, and then took both the five lay vows and the five mendicant 
vows as follows: 


vamdittad namamsitta evam vayast puvvim pi nam mae samanassa bhagavato Mahdavirassa 
amtiyam thilae pandativate paccakkhde javajjivae evam java*' thilae pariggahe 
paccakkhde javajjivde iyGnim pi nam aham tass’ eva bhagavato Mahavirassa amtiyam 
savvam panativayam paccakkhami javajjivae evam jaha Khamdao java” etam pi nam 
carimehim ussdsanissdsehim vosirissami tti kattu sanndhapattam muyati sanndhapattam 
muitta salluddharanam kareti salluddharanam karetta Gloiyapadikkamte samdahipatte 
dnupuvvie kdlagate (Viy 7.9, sutta 302)” 

Having venerated [Mahavira], having paid homage, he [= Varuna] said this, “I have 
formerly, in the presence of Lord Sramana Mahavira, renounced gross killing [ie., killing 


pahanati se padihanittae avasese no kappatiti. On the infinitive ending -ittae, see Pischel 1900, $578. 
°7- Doshi 1974-1982, i.309.18-19: no khalu me kappati devanuppiya puvvim ahayassa pahanittae tumam ceva 
puvvam pahandahi. 

Here java refers to a phrase given in full in Viy 3.2, sutta 143 (cf. Doshi 1974-1982. 1.146.15-16: Gsurutte 
rutthe kuvie camdikkie misimisemdne). See also Deleu 1969, 94 [java no. 60] = 1996, 35 (Deleu gives the sutta 
number as 144). I have included the entire phrase in my translation. On visimisa (“to quash teeth with anger 
and to tremble”) of onomatopoeic origin, see Ratnachandra 1923-1932, iv.178, s.v.; Pischel 1900, 380-381, 
§558. 
°° Doshi 1974-1982, i.310.1-4. 

The overall meaning of the adverbial stock phrase egdhaccam kiidahaccam is “at once”. The word 
egdhacca (< eka + ahatya/ahrtya) literally means “to be killed in one blow”, and kiiddhacca (< kiita +ahatya/ 
Ghrtya) means “to be killed by an iron hammer”. Perhaps kidahaccam explains egahaccam. On the usage of this 
stock phrase in Jaina texts, see Bollée (1969, 43-45; 2002, 239). These two words may be classified under the 
category of rhyme and homoioteleuton (cf. Gonda, 1959, 201ff.; I thank Professor W. Bollée for directing my 
attention to J. Gonda’s book [email 12 January 2015]). 

Here jdva refers to a phrase given in full in Uvav 87 (cf. Leumann 1883, 72.34—-36: thiilae pdadndivae 
paccakkhae javajjtvade, musdvde adinn’-ddane paccakkhde jdavajjivde, savve mehune paccakkhde javajjtvae, 
thiilae pariggahe paccakkhde jdvajjivae). 1 have included the whole phrase in my translation. On this java, see 
also Bollée 2002, 173. 

Here java refers to a long prayer spoken by the Jaina monk Khamdaa (Skt. Skandaka) before his death in 
Viy 2.1, sutta 94 (see Doshi 1974-1982, i1.93.3-13; translated in Lalwani 1973-1985, i.176-177). On the story 
of Skandaka, see PrPN, i1.211,s.v. 2. Khamdaa. 

* Doshi 1974-1982, i.310.16-22. 
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of higher form of life]** as long as I live; [I have renounced lying and stealing as long as I 
live; I have renounced all illicit sexual activity as long as I live;] I have renounced vast 
possessions as long as I live.** Now, once again, in the presence of Lord Mahavira, I 
renounce all killing [of living beings] as long as I live—and so on, just as Skandaka said 
[in Viy 2.1]“°—up to: with my last breaths, I shall abandon it [= my body].” Having said 
this, he removed his armour. Having removed his armour, he took out the arrow [from his 


body]. Having taken out the arrow, he confessed his misdeeds and vowed to restrain from 


them. He attained concentration, and died in due course.””” 


Varuna was reborn in heaven.** Mahavira predicts that after finishing his life in heaven, 
Varuna will be reborn in the land of Mahavideha and then attain liberation.” Mahavira also 
explains that because those gods living nearby, on knowing Varuna’s death, rained down 
flowers and played divine music, people consequently (mistakenly) concluded that all 
soldiers killed in battles are reborn in heaven. Another soldier in the same battle, who was an 
old friend of Varuna and likewise severely injured, after having witnessed Varuna’s actions, 
took the lay vows and also died a peaceful death.” Mahavira says that after death this man 
was reborn in a good family, and that in his final life he will also attain liberation in the land 
of Mahavideha.”' 

In commenting on this story, Paul Dundas points out, “Significantly, the Bhagavati Sitra 
conveys no outright condemnation of the waging of war as such; rather it makes clear that 
going into battle when commanded by one’s leader is obligatory but also that to do so with 


“* This is a translation of the locative absolute thilae pandativate paccakkhde (Skt. *sthiilake prandtipdate 


pratyakhydte), which refers to the layman’s ahimsd-vrata (“vow of non-injury’’), the first anuvrata (see note 
below). In Jainism, while it is obligatory for the ascetics to renounce the killing of any life-forms, the laity are 
mainly required to renounce sthila-himsd (“gross injury”), i.e., the killing of higher life-forms with two to five 
sense organs (see Schubring 1935, 187-188, §170; Williams 1967, 65-66). 

These are the five anuvratas (“minor vows”) to be undertaken by Jaina laymen, i.e., ahimsd (“non-injury’’), 
satya (“truthfulness”), asteya (“not stealing’), brahmacarya (“sexual restraint’), and aparigraha (“non- 
possession”). For more details, see Schubring 1935, 187-189, §170; Jaini 1979, 170-178. 

‘The statement of Skandaka (see above, note 42) contains the five mahdvratas (“great vows’) that are taken 
during initiation into mendicancy (diksa). By making these five vows, Varuna became a Jaina monk. The five 
mahavratas also include ahimsda, satya, asteya, brahmacarya and aparigraha, but are more restrictive in nature 
than the five anuvratas of laymen. See Schubring 1935, 189-191, §171; Jaini 1979, 15 n.32 and 243 n.3. 

a See also translations by Lalwani (1973-1985, 1.76) and Jaini (2004, 58-59; 2007, 166). 

Doshi 1974-1982, 1.311.18: Goyama sohamme kappe arundbhe vimdne devattde uvavanne | “Gautama! He 
[= Varuna] was reborn in the state of a god in the celestial abode named Arunabha in Saudharmakalpa [i.e., the 
first celestial region whose lord is Sakra].” 

Doshi 1974-1982, 1.311.21—23: se nam bhamte Varune deve tao devalogato Gukkhaenam bhavakkhaenam 
thitikkhaenam java Mahavidehe vase sijjhihiti java amtam kahiti | “(Gautama asked,] ‘Then, O Venerable Sir, 
the god Varuna, having died from there, from the heavenly realm, due to the exhaustion of his lifespan, the 
exhaustion of his existence, the exhaustion of his duration, (...) up to': [Mahavira replied, ‘O Gautama,] in the 
country of Mahavideha he will attain enlightenment, (...) up to: he will put an end [to all suffering].’” The first 
java (“up to’”) refers to a formulaic question on the future rebirth of a god, which is given in full in Uvav 101 
(see Leumann 1883, 75.21—23: ...deve tao devalogdo au-kkhaenam bhavakkhaenam thiikkhaenam anantaram 
cayam caitta kahim gacchihiti, kahim uvavajjihiti; see also Deleu 1969, 93 [java no. 40] = 1996, 33). The 
second java (“up to”) refers to a formula about one’s rebirth in Mahavideha and final liberation, which is given 
in full in Uvav 102-116 (see Leumann 1883, 75.24-80.3; Deleu 1969, 93 [java no. 41] = 1996, 33). I cannot 
include this formula in my translation, due to its considerable length. 
°° Doshi 1974-1982, i.310.23-311.7: paraphrased in Deleu 1970, 142; Jaini 2000, 15; 2004, 59; 2007, 166— 
167; translated in Lalwani 1973-1985, 111.77; Kawasaki 2004, 48. 
>! Dosh 1974-1982, i.312.2-5; translated in Lalwani 1973-1985, iii.78-79. 
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the wrong, impassioned attitude, specifically not informed by Jaina values, leads to an 
ignominious rebirth.” In contrast to many other soldiers devoid of Jaina faith and fighting 
fervently to death on the battlefield, Varuna fought in conformity with Jaina values and 
prepared himself for a pious death. His rebirth in heaven may be seen as a result of a 
combination of three causes including, first, his identity as a devoted Jaina layman, second, 
his resolve not to be the first to strike but to fight only in self-defense, and third, his 
undertaking of both the lay vows and the mendicant vows before his death. The portrayal of 
Varuna in this story thus represents a Jaina approach to resolving the dilemma faced by some 
lay practitioners who have to fulfill their military obligations on the one hand, and to 
maintain the principle of ahimsd on the other. Indeed, as Padmanabh S. Jaini puts it, the story 
of Varuna shows that the Jainas, from the early times, “appear to have outlined a path of 
nonviolence that would allow a lay adherent to conduct his daily life with human dignity 
while permitting him to cope with the unavoidable reality of the world in which violence is 
all-pervasive”.”* 

In the Jaina narrative tradition of Kinika’s war with the Licchavis and their allies, there is 
also another person dead in the war and then reborn in heaven. He is the Jaina layman 
Cetaka, King of Vaisali. Although not mentioned in the Viyahapannatti, he is featured in the 
Nirayavaliyado (Skt. Niraydavalika, “Sequence of Hells’), the eighth Updnga of the 
Svetambara canon, which may have attained its current form sometime between 350 and 500 
CE.” According to the Niraydvaliydo, Kinika together with his ten half-brothers wages a war 
(i.e., the afore-mentioned “Battle of the Chariot of the Mace”) against Cetaka who is then 
forced to fight in defense of the city of Vaisali. During the war, Cetaka kills with his arrows 
Kinika’s ten half-brothers who are all reborn in hell due to their unwholesome deeds in the 
battle.” The Niraydvaliydo does not tell us Cetaka’s death or his next birth. In the Avassaya- 
cunni (Skt. Avasyaka-carni) attributed to Jinadasa (ca. 7th century CE) and the Avasyaka-ttka 
written by Haribhadra (ca. 8th century),° we are told that when Kinika besieges Vaisalt, 
being hugely humiliated, Cetaka jumps into water and is reborn in heaven after death.”’ In his 
Trisastisalakapurusacarita (“Lives of Sixty-three Illustrious Persons”), Hemacandra (1089— 
1172 CE) gives a more detailed account of the death of Cetaka, according to which Cetaka 


D2: 
53. 
54. 
DO: 


Dundas 2006, 393 = 2007, 48. 

Jaini 2004, 60. 

On this dating of the Niraydvaliydo, see Ohira 1994, 2-3; Wiles 2000, xiv. 

The death and rebirths of Kinika’s half-brother Kala is related in detail in Nir 1.20—21. The same fates of 
his ten other half-brothers are abbreviated in Nir 2 and 3-10 (see Deleu 1969, 111 [text] and 113 [summary] = 
1996, 51 [text] and 53 [summary]; Wiles 2000, 143-147 [translation]). 

The Avassaya—cunni is a Prakrit prose commentary on the Avassaya-nijjutti (Skt. AvaSyaka-niryukti) which 
itself is a Prakrit versified commentary on the Avassaya-sutta (Skt. AvaSyaka-sitra, “Discourse on Obligatory 
Duties”), one of the four malasitras (“basic scriptures”) of the Svetambara Jaina canon. Haribhadra’s Avasyaka- 
ttkd, written in mixed Prakrit and Sanskrit, is also a prose commentary on the Avassaya-nijjutti. 
>” AvC II 174.10-12: Koniko bhanai Cedaka kim karomi. bhanati java pukkharintto utthemi tava nagarim ma 
atthi tti. tena padivannam. Cedao savvaloham igam padimam gale bamdhium otinno. dharanenam sabhavanam 
nito. kalagato devatte gato | “Kitnika said, ‘Cetaka, what should I do [with the city of Vaisalt]?’ He replied, ‘Do 
not enter the city, until I rise from the lotus pond [after drowning myself in it].’ He [= Ktinika] agreed. Having 
tied a statue made entirely of copper to his own neck, Cetaka entered [the lotus pond]. Dharana [i.e., king of 
Nagakumara-gods] brought him to his [Cetaka’s?] own house. He [= Cetaka] died and attained the state of a 
god.” See a parallel passage at AVH 685b3-5. 
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practices fasting before jumping into water, and at the moment of death, he concentrates on 
taking four refuges (i.e., taking refuge in Arhats, Siddhas, Sadhus and the Dharma), and on 
confessing his own guilt.* Although I have not been able to find the source(s) on which 
Hemacandra’s account was based, there can be no doubt that in the eyes of Hemancandra and 
perhaps also his forerunners such as Jinadasa and Haribhadra, it is very reasonable for a Jaina 
warrior such as Cetaka, who fights in self-defense and dies a pious death (even without 
taking the ascetic vows as Varuna did), to attain rebirth in heaven. Thus, as in the case of 
Varuna, the story of Cetaka also represents a Jaina attempt to reconcile one’s military 
obligations with the principle of nonviolence that lies at the core of Jainism. 


Comparative Remarks 


Through comparing the Buddhist and Jaina sources examined above, we may identify the 
similarities and differences between Buddhist and Jaina attitudes towards warfare at national 
and individual levels respectively: 

First, as far as the national utilization of military forces is concerned, neither the Buddhist 
nor Jaina texts convey any explicit condemnation of the immorality of King AjataSatru’s/ 
Ktnika’s waging of war. In the Mahdparinirvdna-sitra, although stressing the temporary 
invincibility of the Vrjis, the Buddha makes no moral judgment of AjataSatru’s plan to start a 
war on them. In the Viyahapannatti and the Niraydvaliyao, Mahavira does not criticize the 
practice of warfare either, but simply narrates it in a matter-of-fact manner. The absence of 
condemnation suggests that both the Buddhists and Jainas, who composed or transmitted 
those texts, were unwilling, or at least hesitant, to apply the ethical-religious principle of 
nonviolence to political affairs such as a king’s obligation to expand his kingdom. Their 
unwillingness, in turn, suggests that both religious groups were clearly aware of the 
inevitability of warfare in the real political world in which they were living, and the 
impracticability of totally abandoning military forces for any kingdom intending to survive in 
such a violent world. 

Second, as far as individual soldiers’ participation in warfare is concerned, while both the 
Buddha and Mahavira are shown as refuting the influential Brahmanical idea that soldiers 
killed in battles are reborn in heaven, their arguments on this issue are different. As we have 
seen, in a set of three almost identical suttas in the Pali Samyutta-nikaya (IV 308-311) as 
well as their Chinese parallels, the Buddha explains that soldiers who die in battles are reborn 
in hell, due to their depraved mental status at the moment of death. The Buddha gives this 
explanation in reference to all types of killing in war, and does not make any exception for 
the case of self-defense. Such an explanation addresses the incompatibility of the warrior 


8 Saha (1977, 378.5-379.2, verses 391-402): atha mrtyuSsriyam iva baddhva ’yah putrikam gale | Cetako 


*‘nasanam krtva ’viksad astaghavarini || 391 ll...l| evam aradhanam krtva namaskaraparayanah | vipadya 
Cetakah svargasukhabhdjanatam yayau \| 402 || Johnson (1962, 330-331) translates, “Then tying an iron doll to 
his neck, like a sign of death, Cetaka fasted and jumped into deep water...After making final propitiation thus, 
engaged in reciting the namaskara, Cetaka died and became a participant in the joys of heaven.” On the four 
refuges (catuh-Sarana), see Jaini 1979, 164. Unlike in the story of Varuna, there is no mention of Cetaka’s 
change into a Jaina monk through undertaking the five mahdvratas before his death. 
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ethic with Buddhist values. In the Viya@hapannatti, while Mahavira also points out that many 
soldiers fighting to death in the “Battle of the Chariot with the Mace” underwent unpleasant 
rebirths due to their impassioned mental status and lack of religious piety, he further clarifies 
that there was indeed one soldier, the Jaina layman Varuna, reborn in heaven. Varuna’s 
heavenly rebirth as a result of his dedication to Jaina religious practices (such as fast and 
taking both the five anuvratas of a layman and the five mahdvratas of an ascetic), his resolve 
to fight only in self-defense, and his pious mind at the moment of death, clearly shows that 
for the Jaina authors (or redactors) of the Viyahapannatti it is absolutely possible to combine 
military obligations with Jaina values. The same may also be said of another Jaina warrior, 
King Cetaka of Vaisal1, whose rebirth in heaven after fighting against Ktnika likewise speaks 
of the compatibility of military actions with Jaina values.” 

In sum, a comparative survey of the Buddhist and Jaina sources related, directly or 
indirectly, to King AjataSatru’s/Kinika’s war against the Vryjis (or the Licchavis and their 
allies) suggests that while the Buddhists and Jainas, who composed or redacted those sources, 
shared the same unwillingness to apply the principle of nonviolence to warfare at the national 
level, they nonetheless held different opinions on the reconcilability of military obligations 
with ethical-religious values at the individual level. Given that the Buddhist sources (such as 
the Mahdparinirvadna-siitra and the Samyutta-nikdya) examined above are from the early 
canonical literature and the Jaina sources (such as the Viyahapannatti and the Niraydvaliydo) 
are from the Svetambara canon, the observations made in this paper are thus mainly 
applicable to the Buddhist and Svetambara Jaina attitudes towards warfare at the early stages 
of the two religious traditions. As previous scholars have already shown, both within 
Buddhism and within Jainism, there have been dynamic and diverse attitudes towards 
military violence. © Since the sources I have utilized comprise just a small fraction of 


°° ‘Dundas (1991, 174) notes, “In fact, Jainism has always been ambivalent about war.” He gives two 


examples—first, a Jaina general (sendpati) contemporary with Mahavira, and second, Jaina soldiers in the 
armies of the Moghul emperors in the 16th century CE—which “testify to the existence of Jain practitioners of 
warfare at completely different period of Jain history”. Jaini (2002, 145) also notes that while ancient Jainas 
made long lists of occupations that may involve violence and were therefore considered to be unsuitable for a 
Jaina layman (for such lists, see Williams 1967, 117-123), military service was not included in these lists, but 
regarded as a permissible occupation for Jaina laypeople. 

i On the dynamics of Indian Buddhist attitudes towards war, see Schmithausen 1999; Zimmermann 2004; 
Gethin 2007. On the dynamics of Jaina attitudes towards war, see Dundas 2007; Jaini 1979, 311-313; 2004. As 
Jaini (2007) shows, another Buddhist text that may be related to the story of the “Battle of the Chariot with the 
Mace” in the Viyahapannatti is the Ceylonese chronicle Mahadvamsa (Mhv) written perhaps a little before 500 
CE. There, in comforting King Dutthagamani who feels guilty about the massacre he has committed during his 
war against the Damila King Elara, eight arahants speak the following verses to Dutthagamani (Mhv XXV 
109-110): saggamaggantarayo ca n’atthi te tena kammund | diyaddhamanuja v’ettha ghatita manujadhipa \\ 
saranesu thito eko pancasile pi cadparo | micchddittht ca dusstla sesa pasusama mata || Geiger (1912, 178) 
translates, “From this deed arises no hindrance in thy way to heaven. Only one and a half human beings have 
been slain here by thee, O lord of Men. The one had come unto the (three) refuges; the other had taken on 
himself the five precepts. Unbelievers and men of evil life were the rest, not more to be esteemed than beasts.” 
Jaini (2007, 165) notes that there is “a happy coincidence” between the two Buddhist soldiers mentioned in 
these verses and the two Jaina soldiers (Varuna and his friend) in the Viyahapannatti. The Mhv does not tell us 
the ensuing rebirths of the two good soldiers. Even so, there can be doubt that for the author of the Mhv, 
military activities and Buddhist values can go hand in hand with each other. Such compatibility is more clearly 
shown in the destiny of King Dutthagamani himself who, as told later in the Mhv (XXXII 77ff.), attained rebirth 
in the Tusita heaven (see also Dip XIX 23) due to his patronage of Buddhism (or more specifically, the 
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Buddhist and Jaina literature, the present survey therefore offers only a glimpse of a much 
larger picture. A systematic comparison of Buddhist and Jaina sources on war still needs to 
be done, in order to gain a fuller understanding of similarities and differences between the 
two Indian religions in their approaches to nonviolent ideal and violent reality. 


Abbreviations 
Unless otherwise stated, references to Pali texts follow the standard system set out in V. Trenckner et al., A 
Critical Pali Dictionary (Copenhagen: Royal Danish Academy; Bristol: The Pali Text Society, 1924-2011). 


AS R. P. Kangle (ed.). 1960. The Kautiltya Arthasdastra. Part I. A Critical Edition with a Glossary. 
Bombay: University of Bombay. 

AvC — AvaSyaka-curni of Jinadasa = Anandasagarasiiri (ed.). 1928-1929. Srtmaj-Jinadasa-ganimahattara- 
krtaya cirnyad sametam $Srimad-Avasyakasitram. 2 vols. Ratlam: Srirsabhadevajt KeSarimalaji 
Svetambara samstha. 

AvH = AvaSyaka-ttka of Haribhadra = Agamodaya Samiti (ed.). 1916-1917. Srimad-bhavaviraha- 
Haribhadrasuri-sutrita-vrtty-alamkrtam srimad-Avasyakasitram. 2 vols. Bombay. 

AvM  Avasyaka-ttka of Malayagiri = Agamodaya Samiti (ed.). 1928-1936. Sriman-Malayagirydcarya- 
krtavivarana-yutam $rt-Avasyakasitram. 3 vols. Bombay. 

Avs J. S. Speyer (ed.). 1902-1909. Avaddanacataka: A Century of Edifying Tales, Belonging to the 
Hinaydna. 2 vols. St. Pétersbourg: Commissionnaires de 1’ Académie Impériale des Sciences. 

BhG ~ Bhagavadgita (Belvalkar 1947, 74-203) 

BJ 1960-1989. Buddhajayanti Tripitakagranthamala. Colombo: Sri Lanka Prajatantrika Samajavadi 
Janarajaya. 

DBPN Akanuma Chizen 7834 #'2%. 1931. Indo bukkyo koya meishi jiten FUE DHA A Z iil FE YL [Dictionary 
of Indian Buddhist Proper Names]. Reprint: Kyoto: Hozokan js )akfii, 1967. 

Dhp O. v. Hiniiber and K. R. Norman (eds.). 1994. Dhammapada, with a complete Word Index compiled by 
Shoko Tabata and Tetsuya Tabata. Oxford: The Pali Text Society. 

Dip Hermann Oldenberg (ed. and tr.). 1879. The Dipavamsa: An Ancient Buddhist Historical Record. 
Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 

DPG = 1993-1998. Dhammagiri—Pali-Ganthamald. Publication of the Burmese Sixth Council edition of the 
Pali canon in Devanagari script. Igatpuri: Vipassana Research Institute. 

DPPN Malalasekera, Gunapala Piyasena. 1937-1938. Dictionary of Pali Proper Names. 2 vols. Reprint: 
London: The Pali Text Society, 1974. 

KC King Chulalongkorn edition of the Samyuttanikaya = Ahimsakatthera Medhadhammarasa (ed.). 1893 
(Rattanakosin sok 112). Phrah Suttantapitaka Samyuttanikaya Salayatanavagga. Bangkok. 

MDh Patrick Olivelle (ed. and tr.). 2005. Manu’s Code of Law: A Critical Edition and Translation of the 
Manava-Dharmasastra. Oxford: Oxford University Press. 

Mhv ~~ _—~ Wilhelm Geiger (ed.). 1908. The Mahdvamsa. Reprint: London: The Pali Text Society, 1958. 

MPS = Mahaparinirvana-sitra 

Nir Jozef Deleu (ed.). 1969. “Nirayavaliyasuyakkhandha: Uvanga’s 8-12 van de jaina Canon.” Orientalia 
Gandensia 4: 77-150. Translated into English by J. W. de Jong and Royce Wiles. Philologica Asiatica. 
Monograph Series 10. Tokyo: The Chis Academic Research Institute, 1996. 

Pkt. Prakrit 

PrPN Mohanlal Mehta and K. Rishabh Chandra. 1970-1972. Prakrit Proper Names. 2 vols. Ahmedabad: L. 
D. Institute of Indology. 

PTS Pali Text Society 

RV Barend A. van Nooten and Gary B. Holland (eds.). 1994. Rig Veda: A Metrically Restored Text with an 
Introduction and Notes. Harvard Oriental Series, vol. 50. Cambridge, MA: Dept. of Sanskrit and Indian 


Mahavihara sect), despite his appalling crime of massacre. In contrast, on the Jaina side, in the Adipurana 
written by the 8th-century Digambara poet Jinasena we see an almost total withdrawal from military violence in 
the story of Bahubali’s single combat (instead of a full-scale battle) with his half-brother Bharata for kingship, 
Bahubali’s subsequent abandonment of kingship to Bharata, and his eventual enlightenment as a Jaina monk. 
Dundas (2007, 49) comments that the story of Bahubali “demonstrates, at least at an ideal level, how Jain 
writers felt the requirements of warfare could be balanced by non-violence.” For a detailed analysis of this story, 
see Dundas (1991, 180-181). 
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Studies, Harvard University. 

SA Samyuktaégama 

Skt. Sanskrit 

i Taisho Shinshat Daizokyo KIER NGAGE 

Uv Franz Bernhard (ed.). 1965. Uddanavarga. Band I: Einleiting, Beschreibung der Handschriften, 
Textausgabe, Bibliographie. Sanskrittexte aus den Turfanfuden X. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht. 

Uvav Uvavdiyasutta = Ernst Leumann (ed.). 1883. Das Aupapdatika Siitra, erstes Updnga der Jaina. 1. 
Einleitung, Text und Glossar. Reprint: Nendeln, Liechtenstein: Kraus Reprint Ltd, 1966. 

Viy Bechardas J. Doshi (ed.). 1974-1982. Viyahapannattisuttam. Jaina-Agama-Series No. 4. 3 Parts. 
Bombay: Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya. 
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